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ARTHUR  AYER  LAW 

RICHARD  OLDING  BEARD,  M.D.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

OVER  the  last  resting  place  of  one  of  nature’s  truest  gentlemen,  one  of  her 
brightest,  happiest  spirits,  one  among  the  most  brilliant,  the  most 
helpful  saviors  of  suffering  men  and  women,  stands  a  headstone  which 
bears  the  following  inscription: 

ARTHUR  AYER  LAW 
Soldier — Surgeon 

Born  April  16,  1872 — Died,  July  9,  1930 

It  may  be  aptly  said  of  Dr.  Law  that  “Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young.”  For 
he  was  surely  one  whom  the  high  gods  loved.  And  he  was  one  of  whom  it  was 
true  that  his  days  were  foreshortened  by  the  strenuous  pressure  under  which  he 
lived  them. 

Handsome  of  feature  and  of  form;  consciously  upstanding  among  his  fellows; 
favored  of  birth,  of  family  and  of  fortune;  he  went  through  life  admired  of  his 
friends,  beautifully  devoted  to  his  nearest  and  dearest  lovers;  blessing  and  blessed 
in  his  home  companionships;  keenly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  art,  music,  and  lit¬ 
erature;  faithful  to  his  professional  associates;  appreciative  of  their  personal 
friendship  and  giving  them  freely  of  his  own;  taking  his  forward  place  among 
them  as  of  right,  and  according  to  them  theirs,  on  equal  terms. 

Had  he  lived  less  intensely,  he  might  have  lived  longer,  but  he  would  not  have 
lived  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  as  he  did;  he  would  not  have  been  the  Arthur 
Ayer  Law  that  he  was. 

His  creed  was  written  in  the  glorious  lines  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  which 
he  loved : 

A  mighty  hand,  from  an  exhaustless  urn, 

Pours  forth  the  never-ending  flood  of  years 
Among  the  nations, 

Its  rushing  waves  bear  all  before  them, 

On  its  foremost  edge, 

And  there  alone  is  Life. 

He  drained  that  flowing  cup  of  life,  forever  at  the  brim.  It  filled  his  soul  with 
that  elixir  of  joy — the  incomparable  joy  of  living  that  made  his  native  atmosphere. 
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He  was  a  Britisher,  not  by  birth,  but  by  blood,  by  a  long  line  of  English 
ancestry,  by  the  choice  heritage  of  traits  characteristically  Celtic.  And  yet  he 
was  a  loyal  American  who  translated  into  the  terms  of  democracy  the  principles 
of  Runnymede  and  the  pride  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

His  forbears  had  served  for  generations  in  the  army  and  navy  of  Great 
Britain.  An  uncle,  officer  in  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusileers,  had  been  killed  at  the 
Relief  of  Lucknow,  as  “the  Pipes  of  Scotland  played.”  Another  uncle  had  died 
in  service  in  Australia,  and  a  third  had  gone  down  fighting  in  China.  His  father, 
Arthur  Ellenborough  Law,  but  recently  dead,  had  served  for  several  years  as  a 
British  midshipman.  He  came  to  America  aboard  the  famous  clipper  ship,  The 
Flying  Cloud.  He  settled  in  Illinois  where,  at  Harvard,  this  boy  of  his,  Arthur 
Ayer  Law,  was  born.  Railroading  by  occupation,  the  father,  from  his  boyhood 
up,  remained  a  skilled  violinist.  His  music  teacher,  who  played  in  the  old  Shake¬ 
spearean  theater  in  London,  now  and  then  allowed  his  young  pupil  to  play  in 
his  place  in  the  orchestra. 

Arthur’s  mother,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Eldridge  Ayer,  a  civil  war  patriot, 
is  still  living  at  over  eighty  years.  She  was  an  accomplished  pianist  and  she 
recalls  how  she  and  his  violin-loving  father  oftentimes  put  Arthur  to  sleep  to 
the  operatic  strains  they  would  play  together.  Both  of  them  bestowed  upon  the 
boy  his  life-long  love  of  music. 

Arthur  Ayer  Law  was  especially  interested  in  the  history  of  his  paternal  grand¬ 
father,  Henry  Law.  Born  in  Glasgow,  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  Henry  Law  subsequently  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
and  practiced  his  profession  abroad.  Forsaking  his  surgical  work  in  later  life, 
he  owned  and  directed  a  line  of  merchant  marines  plying  between  England  and 
the  Orient. 

With  such  a  heredity  and  such  a  family  history,  it  was  little  strange  that 
Arthur  Ayer  Law  should  have  begotten  a  taste  for  that  intensity  of  living  which 
characterized  him  in  all  he  did,  with  that  habitual  love  of  adventure,  and  with 
his  actual  propensity  for  war  and  the  discipline  of  war  which  he  carried  into  all 
his  years.  He  was  an  exemplar  of  the  hereditive  theorem  of  Hergesheimer : 
“That  I  am, — that  I  was  before  I  was  born.” 

It  is  probable  that  his  later  love  of  war  service  was  stimulated  by  his  school 
education  at  the  Shattuck  Military  Academy  in  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

In  his  boyhood  and  youth  he  cultivated  a  love  of  the  great  out-of-doors, 
living  much  at  Lake  Geneva,  in  Wisconsin,  a  picturesque  spot  where  he  roamed 
the  woods  with  his  rifle,  bringing  down  now  a  squirrel,  a  rabbit,  or  a  bird,  upon 
which  he  demonstrated,  in  anticipation  of  his  future  professional  tastes,  the  study 
of  comparative  anatomy. 

Following  his  sport-loving  tendencies,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  hunting  of 
big  game  in  the  Bitter-Root  Valley  and  in  the  North  Woods  neighboring  upon  his 
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summer  camp.  The  rod  and  reel  had  an  especial  lure  for  him  and  he  found  much 
of  his  recreation  in  whipping  the  wild  streams  of  Minnesota  for  the  speckled  trout. 

All  these  experiences  entered  into  his  keen  worship  of  nature,  twin  of  his 
appreciation  of  both  art  and  music.  Alike  they  served  as  the  media  of  contact, 
with  the  world  about  him,  of  his  exceptionally  receptive  mind. 

As  a  student  in  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  whence  he 
graduated  in  1894,  and  in  his  early  teaching  of  surgery,  he  proved  the  ready 
adaptation  of  his  mental  facility  to  practical  use  and  power.  He  was  recognized, 
when  a  very  young  surgeon,  as  a  keen  diagnostician  and  a  brilliant  operator. 

Hardly  had  he  entered  upon  his  surgical  career,  in  association  with  Dr. 
Frederick  A.  Dunsmoor,  of  the  university  staff,  before  his  inherited  tendencies 
invited  him  into  the  theater  of  war.  The  outbreak  of  the  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  in  1898,  intrigued  him  with  a  call  he  could  not  resist. 
He  enlisted  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  and  assistant  surgeon,  and  later 
was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  the  Thirteenth  Minnesota  Regiment.  The 
early  enrollment  of  this  regiment  was  the  second  unexampled  response  of  his 
State  to  the  need  of  the  country  at  war.  He,  with  his  command,  was  ordered  to 
the  Philippines,  where  he  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Manilla,  August  13,  1898,  against 
the  Spaniards.  After  policing  the  City  of  Manila  for  several  months  his  regiment, 
the  Thirteenth  Minnesota,  was  ordered  out  to  guerrilla  warfare  against  Aguinaldo 
and  his  insurrectos.  In  September,  1899,  his  regiment  was  ordered  home,  and  after 
a  parade  in  Minneapolis,  Captain  Law  riding,  with  the  field  and  staff  officers,  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  he  was  mustered  out  in  Saint  Paul  in  October,  1899. 

Arthur  Ayer  Law’s  already  announced  engagement  to  Helen  E.  Lougee 
culminated  in  their  marriage  in  November  of  1899.  She  and  their  two  daughters, 
Elizabeth  Law  Fullerton  and  Mary  Ayer-Law  Webb,  survive  him.  The  strong 
family  sense,  born  and  bred  of  an  English  heritage  into  their  American  home, 
proved  the  ideal  quality  of  companionship  alike  in  their  marriage  and  their 
parenthood.  He  was  in  love  with  his  girls,  as  with  his  wife.  Whether  at  home  or 
afield,  he  was  never  so  happy — and  happiness  was  his  normal  habitus— as  when 
his  home  companions  were  with  him. 

In  the  year  1918,  he  was  tempted  away  from  his  home  and  his  busy  life — and 
again  in  the  service  of  his  country.  With  the  opening,  for  the  United  States,  of 
the  World  War,  Base  Hospital  No.  26  was  jointly  organized  and  equipped  by 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School  and  the  Mayo  Clinic  of  the  City  of 
Rochester.  Dr.  Arthur  Ayer  Law  was  placed  in  command,  with  the  rank  of 
major,  being  promoted  later  to  lieutenant  colonel.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Base  Hospital,  organizing  it  in  Minneapolis  and  providing 
much  of  its  equipment  from  contingent  funds  contributed  for  the  purpose.  He 
was  later  appointed  a  member  of  the  Medical  Council  of  National  Defense. 

In  June,  1918,  he  was  ordered  to  take  Base  Hospital  No.  26  overseas.  It  was 
stationed  at  Allery  in  the  Department  of  Saone-et-Loire.  It  did  well  and  nobly 
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its  share  in  the  medical  and  surgical  service  of  the  War,  as  did  all  the  Base 
Hospitals  of  the  United  States.  It  was  ordered  home  in  1919.  Later  he  received 
the  coveted  citation  of  the  United  States  Government. 

He  had  no  illusions  as  to  the  causes  and  the  results  of  the  Great  War.  He 
put  the  whole  burden  of  it  where  he  believed  it  belonged.  He  looked  all  questions 
squarely  in  the  face.  He  was  a  man  without  compromises  and  free  of  excuses 
for  himself  and  equally  so  for  anybody  else.  Its  experiences  entered  into  the 
very  spirit  of  the  man,  but  he  was  glad  that  his  country  was  in  the  war  and  he 
with  it. 

He  returned  to  his  home  and  to  his  work  with  the  same,  but  a  tempered,  spirit 
of  joy.  That  joy  had  always  expressed  itself  in  service  and  it  did  so  still.  He 
resumed  his  allegiance  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  Hospital,  the  Glen  Lake 
Sanatorium  for  the  Tuberculous,  and  the  Northwestern  Hospital  of  Minneapolis. 

In  his  practice  he  was  governed,  as  he  had  always  been,  by  but  one  considera¬ 
tion— the  welfare  of  his  patients. 

Upon  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  its  undergraduate 
and  graduate  medical  faculties,  he  had  risen  in  the  ranks,  from  an  assistant  in 
surgery,  to  an  instructor,  and  then  to  an  associate  professor  of  surgery. 

In  his  profession  at  large  he  gave  himself  unsparingly  to  the  support  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  American  Surgical  Association,  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  (regent,  1923-1925;  founder),  the  Western  Surgical  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Southern  Surgical  Association,  the  Inter-State  Post  Graduate  Medical 
Assembly  of  North  America,  the  Southern  Medical  Association,  the  Minnesota 
State  Medical  Association,  the  Southern  Minnesota  Medical  Society,  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  Minneapolis  Surgical  Society. 

He  was  a  member  of  all  the  principal  social  clubs  of  his  city,  and  of  the 
American  Legion. 

He  was  not  a  prolific  writer  and  he  sought  conservative  channels  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless  he  was  a  steady  contributor  to  the  literature  of  his  profession. 
In  the  quarter  century  of  his  active  practice  he  issued  fifty  or  more  articles  in 
the  professional  press.  Those,  among  them  all,  in  which  he  took  the  greatest 
satisfaction  were  his  contribution  to  “The  Master  Surgeons  of  America,”  in  the 
review  of  the  life  and  work  of  his  educational  chief,  Dr.  James  Edward  Moore, 
and  his  two  brief  histories  of  Base  Hospital  No.  26.  His  bibliography  of  strictly 
surgical  subjects,  while  not  extensive,  was  as  wide  as  the  field  of  surgery  itself. 
Among  its  topics  are  notable  additions  to  the  surgical  story  of  his  times. 

His  life  long  allegiance  to  the  Episcopal  Church  was  a  matter  of  inheritance, 
as  well  as  of  choice.  It  was  an  expression  of  his  love  of  beauty  in  word,  as  in 
spirit — a  testimonial  to  his  religious  taste  for  order  and  good  form  in  worship 
and  in  ritual.  He  was  a  consistent  member  of  Saint  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church 
in  his  home  city.  From  within  its  lovely  walls  and  under  its  age-old,  beautiful 
rites  he  was  borne  to  his  burial. 
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